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high degree of administrative and political elasticity.1 Save in dealing with some exceptionally barbarous practice, such as SatI,2 we have followed the example of Rome in respecting local customs. Indeed, it may be doubted whether we have not gone too far in this direction, for we have often stereotyped bad customs, and allowed them to assume the
1  The French are the inheritors of the principles of the Revolution, and those principles, as Mr. Fisher very truly remarks (" Napoleonic Statesmanship, Germany/' p. 374), were the legacy of eighteenth-century philosophy, ef which took little heed of the various temperaments and idiosyncrasies of men and nations, regarding humanity as something  homogeneous through place and time, capable of being nourished by the same food and rescued by the same  medicines.     It  paid  scant  attention to  historical conditions, believing that in politics, as in physics, there was a mathematical art of discovery and scientific truth/' Orientals, when they are reformers, suffer from the same defect, but in  a far higher degree.    Nubar  Pasha was quite right to introduce the French code into Egypt, but he did not take nearly sufficient care to modify either the substantive law or the procedure to meet the special requirements of his adopted country.
2  It is worthy of remark that the Doseh festival, with all its savage practices, which used to be held in Egypt, was not suppressed by the English, but by the Khedive (Tewfik Pasha) on his own initiative, before the British occupation took place.
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